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THE TREMBLING HEART. 


BY ELLA H INSON 


I lift my head and walk my ways, 
Before the world, without a tear, 
And bravely unto those | meet 
I smile a message of good cheer ; 
I give my lips to jest and song, 
And somehow get me thro’ each day 
But oh, the tremble in my heart 
Since she has gone away ! 


I am not sorry—I am giad; 
I would not have her here again ; 
God gave her strength life’s bitter cup 
Unto the bitterest dreg to drain 
I will uot have less strength than she : 
I proudly tread my stony way— 
But oh, the tremble in my heart 
Since she has gone away! 


New Whatcom, Wa 


IN THE PADRE’'S GARDEN. 


BY EDWIN MARKHAM 


A hurrying whir of eager sound— 

And now a something throbs around 

The flowers that watch the fountain. Look ! 
It touched the rose, the green leaves shook 

I think, and yet so lightly tost 

That not a spark of dew was lost 


Tell me, O Rose, what thing it is 

That now appears, now vanishes ? 

Surely it took its fire-green hue 

From daybreaks that it glittered through ; 
Quick, for this sparkle of the dawn 

Glints through the garden and is gone. 


What was the message, Rose, what word ; 
Delight foretold, or hope deferred ? 


Oakland. Cal , Nov., 1898 


Copyright 1898 by Land of Sunshine Pub. ( 
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THE WOMEN BULL-FIGHTERS. 


BY J. TORREY CONNOR. 


NN T is the day when the /oreras, or female bull-fighters, make 
1 their first appearance before a Mexican audience —at the 
Bucareli ring, just outside the City of Mexico. 

At the blast of a bugle the door opposite the judges’ stand is 
thrown open, and there enters a procession with the chief 
matador, mounted, at the head. After this come the sefioritas 
toreras, in torero costume—hats, knee-breeches and Andalusian 
jackets—the danderilleros, and the picadores mounted. The 
matador bows before the judges’ stand, and requests that the 

toreras be allowed to open the entertainment. This form ob- | 
served, the matador and the /ficadores retire, and the /oreras 
and danderilleros take their places in the arena. The band 
strikes up a stirring air. A low door in the wall near the 
tribune, over which the word ‘‘/oros’’ has been chalked, swings 
ajar, and with a frightened snort the animal issues forth ; his 
pace accelerated by the sting of a barb planted in his shoulder 
by the man stationed at the door. 

He halts for a moment in the middle of the ring, paws the 
earth and then, with an angry bellow, charges the nearest crim- 
son cloak that is waved at him. Ah! It is a close shave for 
the man with the cloak! An inch to one side and the bull’s 
horns would have rent the jaunty embroidered jacket. 

He turns about, and the man, hard pressed, takes refuge be- 
hind one of the barricades erected about the ring, while a com- 
panion diverts the animal's attention by throwing a scarf over 
its horns. 

Meanwhile the /overas have secured danderil/as, and one, 
stepping directly in the path of the plunging bull, endeavors 
to drive the barbs into the animal’s neck, on either side of the 
spine. Whether from nervousness or lack of skill she plants 
the danderillas insecurely ; they merely pierce the thick skin, 
and soon fall to the ground, and are trampled and broken. The 
second and third attempts meet with no better success, and the 
‘orera retires amid a storm of hisses. 

The baiting of the animal continues, and a slight diversion 
is caused by the antics of a nimble-footed fovera, who, dart- 
ing out, administers a box on the ear to the bewildered bull. ; 
Encouraged by the ovation which her daring act calls forth 
she seizes a pair of banderi//as, and with these upraised awaits 
the charge of the bull. For an instant it seems that she can- 
not escape the trampling hoofs; but in that instant she has 
lodged the barbs scientifically, and springing to one side bows 
and kisses her hand to the audience. It is the signal for wild 
applause on the part of the spectators. Sombreros are thrown 
in air, handkerchiefs are waved, and ‘‘Aravo, forera /’’ sounds 
from the tribunes. 
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Again the bull-fighter steps out, grasping firmly a sword, on 
the point of which hangs her scarletcape. The gleam of color 
catches the ani- mal’s eye. 
He charges—and to his death; 
for the sword, buried half- 
way to the hilt, lets out his 
life-blood, and the puntillero 
does the rest. The gates swing 
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THE WOMEN BULL-FIGHTERS. 


BY J. TORREY CONNOR. 


— T is the day when the /oreras, or female bull-fighters, make 
T their first appearance before a Mexican audience —at the 
Bucareli ring, just outside the City of Mexico. 

At the blast of a bugle the door opposite the judges’ stand is 
thrown open, and there enters a procession with the chief 
matador, mounted, at the head. After this come the sefioritas 
toreras, in torero costume—hats, knee-breeches and Andalusian 
jackets—the danderilleros, and the picadores mounted. The 
matador bows before the judges’ stand, and requests that the 
toreras be allowed to open the entertainment. This form ob- 
served, the mafador and the /icadores retire, and the /oreras 
and danderilleros take their places in the arena. The band 
strikes up a stirring air. A low door in the wall near the 
tribune, over which the word ‘‘/oros’’ has been chalked, swings 
ajar, and with a frightened snort the animal issues forth ; his ’ 
pace accelerated by the sting of a barb planted in his shoulder 
by the man stationed at the door. 

He halts for a moment in the middle of the ring, paws the 
earth and then, with an angry bellow, charges the nearest crim- 
son cloak that is waved at him. Ah! It is a close shave for 
the man with the cloak! An inch to one side and the bull’s 
horns would have rent the jaunty embroidered jacket. 

He turns about, and the man, hard pressed, takes refuge be- 
hind one of the barricades erected about the ring, while a com- 
panion diverts the animal’s attention by throwing a scarf over 
its horns. 

Meanwhile the /overas have secured éanderillas, and one, 
stepping directly in the path of the plunging bull, endeavors 
to drive the barbs into the animal’s neck, on either side of the 
spine. Whether from nervousness or lack of skill she plants 
the danderillias insecurely ; they merely pierce the thick skin, 
and soon fall to the ground, and are trampled and broken. The 
second and third attempts meet with no better success, and the 
‘orera retires amid a storm of hisses. 

The baiting of the animal continues, and a slight diversion 
is caused by the antics of a nimble-footed /overa, who, dart- 
ing out, administers a box on the ear to the bewildered bull. 
Encouraged by the ovation which her daring act calls forth 
she seizes a pair of danderi//as, and with these upraised awaits 
the charge of the bull. For an instant it seems that she can- 
not escape the trampling hoofs; but in that instant she has 
lodged the barbs scientifically, and springing to one side bows 
and kisses her hand to the audience. It is the signal for wild 
applause on the part of the spectators. Sombreros are thrown 
in air, handkerchiefs are waved, and ‘‘ABravo, forera /’’ sounds 
from the tribunes. 
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Again the bull-fighter steps out, grasping firmly a sword, on 
the point of which hangs her scarletcape. The gleam of color 
catches the ani- mal’s_ eye. 
He charges—and to his death; 
for the sword, buried half- 
way to the hilt, lets out his 
life-blood, and the puntillero 
does the rest. The gates swing 
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is finished, the /orervas, greatly exhausted, leave the ring, 
making way for the matador and the ficadores, for whom a 
particularly vicious bull has been reserved. 

Hardly has the brute entered the ring when he makes a sav- 
age lunge at a horse ridden by one of the ficadores, ripping an 
ugly gash in the shoulder, from which the blood flows in 
streams. The spec- 
tator viewing a bull- 
fight for the first 
time would pro- 
nounce the animal 
unfit for further use, 
and would confi- 
dently expect to see 
him led from the 
arena. Not so; a 
horse is ridden until 
he drops, no matter 
how badly gored. 
The horses ridden 
by the picadores are 
usually protected by 
aprons of leather, 
which cover the 
breast and left side ; 
and the rider carries 
a lance with which 
to ward off the bull’s 
attacks. The agility 
and surprising cool- 
ness of the matador 
and the horseman- 
ship of the picadores 
are the features that 
strike the on-looker 
at a bull-fight. A 
vicious and agile bull 
will sometimes reach 
the unprotected side 
of the picador’s 
horse, in which case 
the horse is lifted 
bodily with its rider 
and thrown to the 
ground. If the Azca- 
dor does not fall 
under the horse, he ee or mn 
flies to a place of LOLITA, THE FEMALE BULL-FIGHTER. 
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safety, leaving his mount to its 
fate. When two or three horses 
have been gored, a danderillero 
comes ferward and plunges two 
long, sharp darts into the shoul- 
ders of the bull, just as the animal 
lowers his horns. These darts 
are variously and gorgeously 
ornamented, and cost as high as 
twenty dollars a pair. They are 
either sold after use to some one 
in the audience —and for a good 
price, there being spirited rivalry 
for the possession of these souve- 
nirs of the bull-fight—-or the 
matador presents them to the lady 
in the audience whom he ad- 
judges the most beautiful of all. 

The horsemen retire from the 
ring, and the space thus cleared 
is left to the matador and his 
assistant, who carries the long, 
straight sword, carefully greased 
at the point. A very high and 
mighty personage is the ma/ador, 
and the salary of one skilled in 
the art equals that of the first 
tenor of the grand opera. He 
receives his sword, and the red 
mantle with which to attract the 
bull, and advances to the center 
of the arena. Mausard-Collier Eng. | 


If the onslaught of the bull is MAZANTINI, THE FAVORITE MATADOR, 


not favorable to attack, or, in 
other words, it the vulnerable spot in front of the animal’s 
foreshoulder is not exposed as he advances, the matador turns 
swiftly on the point of his slippered foot and the bull rushes 
by. This is repeated until the opportune moment arrives, 
when the ma/ador sinks the glittering bladeinto the bull’s neck. 
Blood gushes from the animal’s mouth and nose, his forelegs 
begin to spread apart, and a shudder runs through his body. 
With a quick movement the ma/ador plucks the sword from 
the animal’s neck. ‘‘ Down, down, my brave !’’ he cries, tap- 
ping the earth with his sword. There is a final tremor of the 
limbs and the animal lurches over on his side. Once down he 
is quickly and finally dispatched by a thrust from a loaded 
point driven just back of the horns. 

Exit “oreras and /oreros, the applause of the spectators ring- 
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ONE OF CALIFORNIA'S DESERT ISLANDS. 65 ; 
ing in their ears. Exit audience, in great good humor with 
the performance and performers. Exit poor /oro, slaughtered 
to make a Mexican holiday. 3 
} 

L. A. Eng Co EXIT TORO. 
ONE OF CALIFORNIA'S DESERT ISLANDS. ' 


BY RUTH TANGIER SMITH 





me | BOUT fifty miles off the coast of California, nearly 

B'| opposite San Diego, lies the barren, lonely and 
half-unknown island of San Clemente. Santa 
=| Catalina, only twenty-five miles to the north, is 





smiling and fair of face, and welcomes her innu- 
. merable visitors with every art of fascination, but 
m| her sister island is hard-featured and unattractive. 
Yet if one will bear with the roughness of the life, 
there is much of genuine interest on San Clemente. 

My acquaintance with the island was made on a geological expedi- 
tion, which began with a most uncomfortable sail, in a pitching and 
tossing little boat, from Santa Catalina to Wilson’s Cove, near the north- 
west end of Clemente. The trip is usually a rough one, But in summer 
time, at least, Wilson’s Cove offers a comparatively safe harbor, and if 
one knows the locality well, it is not hard to land on the steep boulder- 
strewn beach. From the shore the bare hills rise abruptly on all sides, 
broken only by a little terracing. The first impression given by the 
island, and confirmed by a study of its structure as a whole, is that of a 
great block of the earth’s crust, tipped up on the side toward Catalina, 
and very little altered by erosion. 


Illustrated from photos. by the author 
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San Clemente forms a pasture for thousands of 
sheep and a smaller number of cattle, and Wilson’s 
Cove is the headquarters of the sheepherders when 
they are on the island. That is chiefly in the 
spring and summer, for during the rainy season 
not only do the sheep need less care, but the 
island is often unapproachable on account of rough 
weather. At such seasons one old man, who had 
lived there for thirty years, used to have the island 
to himself, and might see no human face for three 
months at a time. His cabin stands just above 
the shore at Wilson’s Cove, and near it are the few 
rougk buildings used by the sheep-men. The place 
is usually known, from his name, as Gallagher’s. 

The only water supply here is rain caught during 
the winter season in tanks, The joys of living in 
this favored spot are further enhanced in summer 
time by strong winds which flow through a gap in 
the hills, bringing from the naked slopes clouds of 
dust. 

From Wilson’s Cove a well-worn trail leads up 
to the main ridge of the island and along the sum- 
mit for several miles. The crest of the ridge (rep- 
resenting roughly the edge of the crust block) is so 
level that a horse and wagon could be driven along 
the trail for more than half the length of the island, 
if such a thing as a wagon were known there. From 
this plateau views of each coast may be had at 
favorable points. To the northward the slopes 
drop so precipitously to the water that only in a 
few places is it possible to reach the shore from 


MAP OF SAN CLEMENTE. : i i 
a the ridge. If the day is unusually clear the main- 


(From ULS 


eee land may be seen dimly in the distance, and a 
little nearer Catalina appears, every ridge and cafion visible, but all faint 
and blue with haze. The clouds always hover over her highest peaks, 
ready to drop at any moment and shut out all the scene. 

The more level regions of the island remind one constantly of the 
desert. There are no trees except a very few in some of the larger canofis. 
In the spring there are flowers, but they soon wither, and the summer 
aspect of the island seems its normal one. In some places there is grass, 
in others only cactus, or a little low underbrush, and two species of mes- 
embryanthemum, which are called “salt grass’’ by the herders. 

Scant as the vegetation is, however, its colors are often beautiful, 
even inthesummer. The salt grass turns a fine, deep red, lighted up by 
its starry white blossoms. Here and there are patches of a little yellow 
composite flower, which dries to a soft olive brown; and the setting of 
it all is the dull brownish gray of the brush. In places there are small 
round plots of the salt grass, the red leaves and white flowers making it 
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L. A. Eng. Co 
THE SOUTHERN COAST, FROM ABOVE SEAL HARBOR, 


look like a little garden bed. So far as I was able to observe, these plots 
were all on the dark soil which marks a former Indian camp, Not only 
these camp sites, but stone implements and human bones remain in con- 
siderable numbers to testify to the former occupation of this island by 
Indians. 

The desert-like character of the island is intensified by the almost 
absolute stillness. Birds of all sorts are much fewer than on Catalina. 
Except for a few crows—seldom heard—there seem to be none but the 
smaller birds, such as linnets and sparrows, which live principally in the 
cafions, There are no squirrels on the island. Snakes and frogs are also 
unknown here, but in their place are multitudes of silent, sun-loving 
lizards. In the cafions one may catch an occasional glimpse of a wary 
fox ; but generally the only large animals to be seen are the herds of 
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wild goats, and the sheep and cattle, scarcely less wild, which are 
pastured here. 

Winding down from the ridge to the southern coast we begin to cross 
the terraces which cut the whole southern slope of the island into a 
series of immense steps. The cliffs at front and rear of the terraces are 
steep and high (in one case nearly 600 feet) and the trail can pick a 
rough way down only at favorable points. Between the cliffs stretch the 
level floors of the terraces, from a few feet toa half a mile or more in 
width. These terraces represent the sea-cliffs and beaches of former 
geological times, and correspond very closely in character and outline 
with the features of the present shore. The most beautiful view on this 
trail, and one of the most characteristic, is obtained from the terraces 
above Seal Harbor. Looking toward the southeastern end of the island, 
the outlines of the coast can be seen for ten miles, with the foam break- 





L. A. Eng Co AT THE WATERING TROUGH. 


ing against its precipitous cliffs and black, rocky headlands, From the 
shore the terraces rise cne above another, in seemingly endless succes- 
sion, till they melt away in the distance. 

About midway of the southern shore is a tiny cabin, in the lee of a 
great cliff, which hides it from the water on one side. The sea makes 
around it on the adjoining side, and even reaches almost under it in a 
large cave. In the house one can hear the water, as it roars and rushes 
through the cave, and feel the vibration as it beats, apparently directly 
underneath. Near the house is a well with a windmill (usually run by 
horse power) which supplies most of the sheep and cattle with water in 
the dry season. The water is so brackish that it seems at first impossi- 
ble to drink it, but the cattle make half a day’s journey to get it. 

The most striking features of the island’s topography, next to the ter- 
races themselves, are the cafions which cut across them. There are no 
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gradual descents from ridge to cafion, but a chasm yawns without warn- 
ing across the level plain of a terrace, its walls dropping almost verti- 
cally into depths which can only be guessed. To scale these walls is in 
most cases an utter impossibility, Even at the most favorable points, 
the path which winds down to the bed of the cafion and up again on the 
opposite side is so steep and rough that only a mountain-bred animal 
could follow it. The hard-riding Mexican herders will not trust them- 
selves to their sure-footed horses, in crossing some of the cafions; and 
anyone acquainted with the class knows that a trail which will make a 
Mexican dismount must be bad indeed. 

In the dry season not a stream is flowing anywhere on San Clemente. 
Only the great depth of the cajions cut in the solid rock, and the im- 
mense boulders which are scattered over their beds, can give any_idea of 
the force of the torrents which foam and roar through the gorges in 
winter. Neither words nor pictures can do justice to the wildness and 
immensity of San Clemente’s topography in general. The depth of the 
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cafions, the broad expanse of the terraces, the height of their cliffs and 
the roughness of the coast are all belittled in any general view, and fig- 
ures are powerless to measure grandeur. 


We sailed out of the cove in the sunset, and this was our last view of 
San Clemente ; the waters around us silver blue, the rugged cliffs rising 
above them, black against the saffron sky, and nestled in the shadow of 
those beetling hills, the little cabin, pathetic in its loneliness, with the 
sturdy old man sitting on the porch, his dogs and fowls around him, 
watching the vessel out of sight. 


Chico, Cal 


~ AMBER.” 


BY CHARLES WARREN STODDARI 


a? * mar did not meet her? Then you have 
missed the chance of a lifetime !”’ 
? Harry Edwards, of the old California 
-| «Theatre, stood in the Butterfly-Catacomb, which 
was the joy and pride of his airy cottage on the 
far slope of Telegraph Hill in San Francisco. He 
held in his hands a box of Scarade‘de that flashed 
and shone like Orient gems; but his eyes were 
bent upon the misty hights of Tamalpais across 
the water, for he was thinking of her and of her 
delight when she looked from those windows upon 
the ships that came and went under the shadow of the mount- 
ain — came and went with the tide through the Golden Gate. 

‘*You have missed the chance of a lifetime,’’ he repeated, as 
he turned from the window to replace his treasures in their 
allotted niche. He was speaking of ‘‘ Amber,’’ who, like 
‘* Fair Inez,’’ had 

** Gone into the West 
To dazzle when the sun was down 
And rob the world of rest.’’ 

I had not met her—more’s the pity. She was scarce out of 
her glowing teens, heart-whole and fancy-free. She took life 
as gaily as some of those butterflies took the sunshine on their 
glorious wings. It was all sunshine or moonlight with her in 
those days, and life was hardly real, it was so jubilant. 

She had come and gone like a flash. Her record was as 
brief as brilliant. Somehow we had missed each other, and 
when I heard she had returned to the East I felt that I had in- 
deed missed the chance of a lifetime. 

That was a world of chance, out yonder, in the long ago. 
San Francisco was unique; a place of marvelous possibilities 
—and the most striking of them all was ‘‘Amber.’’ 

Nobody ever fitted into that fleeting time, that unformed 
place, better than she did. She may have seemed improbable 
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to many; I know that she did to some; but there never was a 
greater possibility than she on all that wide sweeping coast. I 
learned this fact about a year after her first visit, when ‘‘ Am- 
ber ’’ reappeared suddenly and unexpectedly, married quite as 
suddenly and unexpectedly, and forthwith went to housekeeping 
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(* A Soul in Bronze See page 91 
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in a Bohemian bungalow on a solitary moor under the twin 
Mission Peaks that tower between San Francisco and the sea. 

‘* Boffin’s Bower ’’ it was called ; and if there had been fewer 
vines clambering vigorously about it, and never a dense or 
dusty cypress writhing in the rather raw wind at the gusty 
corners of the house, it could still by comparison be called a 
bower ; for on the whole slope there was not another tree or 
shrub, and hardly a house within hailing distance. 

The Bower, of the bungalow pattern, was fenced in; the 
front staring steadily upon the Twin Peaks to the west of it; 
its rear floating, as it were, in space, over the gentle down- 
slope of the hill, and commanding an extensive prospect—the 
frayed-out suburbs of the sandy city in the foreground, look- 
ing sallow and freckled; and far away to the east and south 
the Contra Costa and the Coast Range. 

One might easily “‘drop into poetry’’ there, Wegg or no 
Wegg. The billets that were aimed at me from the portals 
of the Bower were very poems; they were wild and will- 
ful and witty, and never so welcome; sometimes a ray of 
honeymoon lights shot through them and filled them with a 
soft glow that made one envious ; yet oftener they were redo- 
lent of the atmosphere of that undefined Bohemia that is so 
little appreciated because so little understood and so vulgarly 
imitated. 

Under the stern of the bungalow was a cloisteral yard—a 
quadrangular columbarium alive with pigeons ; these were the 
joy of ‘‘Amber’s’’ heart; the delight and despair of the 
domestic board. In trumpet-tones the mistress of the Bower 
had cried to me, through the medium of the post, ‘‘ Come, let 
us eat, drink and be merry, for the voice of the turtle is heard 
in the land. The columbarium resoundeth to the clamor ot 
the squab. Dost like squab? MHasten, for the steaming pie 
awaits thee. What is life without squab? Verily it is a 
Blankety-blank-blank ! ”’ 

Did I fly on the instant? I was younger then, and winged, 
and something other than the joys of juicy squab was nesting 
in that bower; it was a young heart filled and thrilled with 
love ; a soul radiant with enthusiasm. 

I have said they were the delight and despair of the domes- 
tic board—the bevies of birds that belched from the columba- 
rium at the sound of the dinner-bell. We were lined with the 
succulent squab and at the same moment walking-delegates— 
the pink-legged purplest pigeons that ever pirouetted or 
ducked their heads and cooed— paraded upon the Field of the 
Cloth of {White ; tapping inquisitively the lids of covered 
dishes and fixing a gem-like eye upon the sugar-bowl, or the 
flushed and fabulous strawberry. 

Oh ! but we feasted then, if we fasted afterward, for we were 
in the very heyday of bright Bohemianism. 


ae age 
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California was uncommonly interesting in those days; it 
had not yet lost its individuality ; one could not turn about 
without encountering a surprise, If ever a woman doted on a 
surprise her name was ‘‘ Amber;’’ she often discovered one 
when others night have passed it by unheeded ; and she rev- 
eled in it aud celebrated it in such glorious guise that one 
must needs rejoice with her. 

California seven and twenty years ago was her Ophir; she 
worked it jubilantly, singing the while she toiled ; she worked 
it down to bed-rock and then she turned from it to fresh woods 
and pastures new, for it was her destiny to delve even unto 
the very end. 

In turning her brilliant and sympathetic pages, as I love to 
do, how they bring its past down to me—as they must to every 
reader who knew the California of those days. Those days! 
She was never weary of recalling them. When the shadows 
thickened and joys were few; when what little rest she got — 
she who was most in need of it —was stolen at odd moments 
and, God pity her, with a half-guilty conscience, it refreshed 
her to recall those first exploits in amateur house-keeping. 
How she and I have lived over them and laughed over them, 
and gloried in them, until the tears came, and the dear old 
Bower on the hillside, grown radiant in the after-glow, was 
swallowed up in a sea of blossoms and blessed memories, and 
all was at last hidden beyond an iris-tinted veil—the fiutter- 
ing of innumerable wings. 

Alas, and alas! Now they are indeed gone, all gone, and 
‘‘ Amber ”’ with them, into the Land of the Departed, into the 
Silent Land. 


The Bungalow Washingtoa, D. € 


LIN JOHN. 
BY SU! SIN FAN 

ing fire. Through the beams cf the roof the stars shone; far 
away in the deep night sky they shone down upon him, and he 
felt their beauty, though he had no words for it. The long braid 
which was wound around his head lazily uncoiled and fell down his 
back ; his smooth young face was placid and content. Lin John was 
at peace with the world. Within one of his blouse sleeves lay a small 
bag of gold, the accumulated earnings of three years ; and that gold was 
to release his only sister from a humiliating and secret bondage. A 
sense of duty done led him to dream of the To-Come. What a for- 
tunate fellew he was to have been able to obtain profitable work, and 
within three years to have saved four hundreddollars! In the next 
three years, he might be able to establish a little business and send his 
sister to their parents in China, to live like an honest woman. The 
sharp edges of his life were forgotten in the drowsy warmth and 

the world faded into dreamland. 
The latch was softly lifted; with stealthy step a woman approached 
the boy and knelt beside him. By the flickering gleam of the dying 


T WAS New Year’seve. Lin John mused over the brightly burn- 





LIN JOHN. 


fire she found that for which she searched, and hiding it in her breast 
swiftly and noiselessly withdrew. 


Lin John arose. His spirits were light—and so were his sleeves. He 
reached for his bowl of rice, then set it down, and suddenly his chop- 
sticks clattered on the floor. With hands thrust into his blouse he felt 
for what was not there. He uttered a low cry and his face became old 
and grey. 


A large apartment richly carpeted, furniture of dark and valuable 
wood artistically carved, ceiling decorated with beautiful Chinese orna- 
ments and gold incense-burners ; walls hung from top to bottom with 
long bamboo panels covered with silk, on which were printed Chinese 
characters ; tropical plants, on stands; heavy curtains draped over 
windows. This, in the heart of Chinatown. And in the midst of these 
surroundings, a girl dressed in a robe of dark blue silk worn over a full 
skirt richly embroidered. The sleeves fell over hands glittering with 
rings, and shoes of light silk were on her feet. Her hair was orna- 
mented with flowers made of jewels; she wore three or four pair 
of bracelets; her earrings were over an inch long, enormous things of 
gold and three gaudy stones. 

The girl was fair to see, in that her face was smooth and plump, eyes 
large and dark, mouth small and round, hair of jetty hue and figure 
petite and graceful. 

Hanging over a chair by her side was a sealskin sacque, such as 
is worn by fashionable American ladies. The girl eyed it admiringly 
and every few minutes stroked the soft hair with caressing fingers. 

**E-Sang,’’ she called. A curtain was pushed aside and a short, 
heavy Chinese woman in blue cotton blouse and trousers stood 
revealed. 

‘*Look,’’ said the beauty. ‘‘I have a cloak like the American ladies. 
Is it not fine?”’ 

E-Sang nodded. ‘‘I wonder at Moy Loy,” said she. ‘He is not in 
favor with the Gambling Cash Tiger and is losing money 

‘Moy Loy did not give it to me. I bought it myself.’ 

‘** But from whom did you get the money ?”’ 

“*If I let out a secret, will you lock it up?’’ 

E-Sang smiled grimly and her companion sidliug closer to her, said: 
**T took the money from my brother—it was my money; for years he 
has been working to make it for me, and last week he told me that he 
had saved four hundred dollars to pay it to Moy Loy, so that I might 
be free from him. Now, what do I want to be free for? To be poor; 
to have no one to buy me good dinners and pretty things—to be gay no 
more? Lin John meant well, but be knows little. As to me, I wanted 
a sealskin sacque like the fine American ladies. So two moons gone by 
I stole away to the country and found him asleep. I did not awaken 
him—and for the first day of the New Year I had this cloak. See?’”’ 


‘* Heaven frowns on me,”’ said Lin John sadly, speaking to Moy Loy ; 
**IT made the money with which to redeem my sister and I have lost it. 
I grieve, and I would have you say to her that, for her sake, I will 
engage myself laboriously and conform to virtue till three more New 
Years have grown old, and that though [ merit blame for my careless- 
ness, yet I am faithful unto her.” 

And with his spade over his shoulder he shuffled away from a house, 
from an upper window of which a woman looked down and under her 
breath called ‘‘ Fool! ”’ 


San Francisco, Cal 





AN OLD GRIZZLY BEAR HUNT. 


NE of the first bear hunts by Americans in the far West 
is described in the piquant journal (recently pub- 
lished by Dr. Elliott Coues) of that forgotten pioneer 
surveyor, hunter and wild speller, Jacob Fowler. It 
took place on the Purgatory river—the cowboys’ 
“*Picketwire’’—77 years ago; and poor Lewis Dawson 
was probably the first American to find a grave in 
Colorado. In this quaint account, all Major Fowler’s 

bronco spelling is retained, but some punctuation is added to 
make it easier reading. 
“13th nove 1821 tuesday 1821. 

oo While Some Ware Hunting and others cooking, Some 

Picking grapes,a gun Was fyred off and the cry of a White Bare 
[grizzly] Was Raised. We Ware alf armed in an Instant and Each man 
Run His own cors to look for the desperet anemel—the Brush in Which 
We camped contained from 10 to 20 acres Into which the Bare Head 
(bear had) Run for Shelter, find (ing) Him Self Surrounded on all Sides 
threw this conl glann [Col. Glenn] With four others atemted to Run, 
But being in their way and lay close in the brush undiscovered till the 
Ware With in a few feet of it—When it Sprung up and caught Lewis 
doson [Dawson] and Pulled Him down in an Instent, conl glanns gun 
mised fyer or He Wold Have Releved the man. But a large Slut Which 
belongs to the Party atacted the Bare With such fury that it left the man 
and persued Her a few steps, in Which time the man got up and Run a 
few steps, but was overtaken by the Bare. When the conl maid a sec- 
ond atempt to shoot His (gun) mised fyer again and the Slut as before— 
Releved the man Who Run as before—but Was Son again in the grasp 
of the Bare Who Semed Intent on His distruction—the conl again Run 
close up and as before his gun Wold not go off the Slut makeing an 
other attact and Releveing the man—the conl now be come alarmed lest 
the Bare Wold pursue Him and Run up Stooping tree—and after him 
the Wounded man and Was followed by the Bare, and thus the Ware all 
three up one tree—but a tree standing in Rich (reach) the conl stepped 
on that and let tha man and Bare pas till the Bare caught Him (Dawson) 
by one leg and drew backwards down the tree. While this Was doing, 
the conl sharpened His flint, Primed His gun and shot the Bare down 
While pulling the man by the leg before any of the party arived to Re- 
leve him—but the Bare Soon Rose again but Was Shot by Several other 
(men) Who Head (who had) got up to the place of action—it Is to be 
Remarked that the other three men With Him Run off—and the Brush 
Was so thick that those on the out Side War Some time geting threw— 

I was my Self down the crick below the brush and Heard the dred- 
full screems of man in the clutches of the Bare—the yelping of the Slut 
and the Hallowing of the men to Run in Run in the man will be killed 
and noing the distance so grate that I cold not get there in time to save 
the man So that it Is much Easeer to Emagen my feelings than discribe 
them, but before I got to the place of action the Bare was killed and (I) 
met the Wounded man with Robert Fowler and one or two more assist- 
ing him to camp Where His Wounds ware Examined—it appears His 
Head Was In the Bares mouth at least twice—and that when the mon- 
ster give the crush that was to mash the man’s Head, it being two large 
for the Span of His mouth, the Head Sliped out, only the teeth cutting 
the Skin to the bone Ware Ever the tuched it—so that the skin of the 
Head Was cut from about the ears to the top in Several directions—all 
of Which Wounds Ware Sewed up as Well as could be done by men In 
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our Situation, Having no Surgen nor Surgical Instruments—the man 
Still Retained His under Standing but Said I am killed, that I Heard 
my Skull Brake—but We Ware Willing to beleve He was mistaken—as 
He Spoke cheerfully on the Subject till in the afternoon of the second 
day, When He begun to be Restless and Some What delereous—and on 
examining a Hole in the upper part of His Wright temple Which We 
believed only Skin deep We found the Brains Workeing out—We then 
Soposed that He did Hear His Scull Brake. He lived till a little before 
day on the third day after being Wounded—all Which time We lay at 
camp and Buried Him as Well as our meens Would admit. Emedetely 
after the fattal axcident and Haveingdone all We cold for the Wounded 
man We turned our atention (to) the Bare and found Him a large fatt 
anemal. We Skined Him but found the Smell of a polecat so Strong 
that We eold not Eat the meat—on examening His mouth We found 
that three of His teeth Wase broken off near the gums Which We So- 
pose Was the caus of His not killing the man at the first bite—and the 
one not Broke to be the cause of the Hole in the Right (temple) Which 
killed the man at last.’’ 


A SOUL IN BRONZE. 


A NOVEL OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
BY CONSTANCE GODDARD DU Bois. 
Author of “The Shteld of the Ficur-de-lis,”’ “A Modern Pagan," ‘‘Columbus ana 
Beatriz,” *‘Martha Corey,"’ etc. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


T was two o’clock when Antonio rode up 
Johnson’s grade in the dazzling moonlight, 
whick, reflected from the white granite 
walls of the cafion, was like the glare of a 
calcium light, throwing dense black shad- 
ows beneath every tree and buttressed 
cliff. The stillness was intensified rather 
than broken by the occasional hoot of an 
owl and the wail of the coyote. 

This was the theatre of the hold-up. Here for the first 
time Dorothea had spoken to him. He remembered her 
brave eyes and the pathetic pallor of her face. He recalled, 
too, the tumultuous emotion that had stirred his heart at the 
soft pressure of her unconscious head upon his shoulder. He 
had loved her at that moment; but how much more truly 
now that she had so often blessed him with her smiles and 
friendly words. His love was the breath of his life. He 
could not resist it nor reason against it, amy more than he 
could resist the impulse that filled his lungs. 

As he moved with uplifted head in the full consciousness of 
his manhood, he was ready to do and dare all that a man may. 
In the vast serenity of the wilderness the petty conventions of 
life shrank into nothingness. Circumstance and condition 
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were things within a man’s shaping. The daring of his hopes 
had overleaped the chasm of race lines. Baring his soul to 
the glorious light of heaven he felt that he was worthy, and 
might be blessed. 

It was not Dorothea’s kindness which had suddenly trans- 
formed his thought; rather, it was the jealous apprehension 
which he had recognized in Burke’s glance. It was not scorn 
alone that he had read there, but a certain terror of his influ- 
ence. One is not feared without a cause. Antonio began to 
sing an old, half-forgotten Spanish love-song. Having 
reached the top of the grade he rode down the slope and over 
the level plain like an arrow shot from the bow. 

The day was broad and bright when he entered the ran- 
cheria at Casa Blanca, but all was silence and desolation. No 
men were abroad in the fields. No smoke-wreaths rose above 
the chimneys. ‘The place was empty of its inhabitants. An 
old gaunt dog, ownerless, and befriended only by Antonio, 
crawled out from his bed by a smouldering hearth-fire and 
licked the newcomer’s feet. 

It hurt him that the tribe should have so little confidence in 
the success of his mission. He had fancied that eager out- 
posts would recognize him, and give the first report of his 
promised arrival. 

Having fed and stabled his weary horse, he made his way 
to a well-like pool, where he stripped and plunged in the icy 
waters, out of which he rose refreshed. Making his toilet 
with what care he might, he breakfasted on the sandwiches 
which Dorothea’s hands had prepared, then took his way to 
the village, looking for such stray bits of information as come 
unasked in a country neighborhood. 

The first rusty-coated farmer whom he met fulfilled his ex- 
pectations. ‘‘ Hallo, Lachusa,’’ he said. ‘‘ We want you for 
the grape harvesting. I came down this morning to hire a 
lot of Indians, and find the hull lot of ’em off to Leona at a 
fiesta where that low-lived Marco has led them to set up a re- 
bellion, I should call it. The bucks are dancing in their war 
paint, and they’ve bought a keg of whiskey at Jennings’s store. 
They'll make a week of it and my grapes rotting on the vines. 
One hand hardly counts, but you’re a good worker. Will 
you come? I'll give you a dollar and a half a day.”’ 

‘*T should be glad to, but I have business on hand,”’ replied 
Antonio. 

‘‘ Want a taste of that whiskey, I suppose. Well, one don’t 
count, no way. I'll go over Hilton way and hire.” 

He whipped up his nag and was soon out of sight. Antonio 
stood irresolute. He walked past the school-house, a spot 
beloved for its associations with Dorothea, and mused awhile 
in the shadow of the fig-tree where he had first met Mrs. 
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Leigh. Retracing his steps, he paused in surprise, observing 
that the school-house door stood ajar. He ascended the steps 
and looked within. 

A low table at one side of the small living-room was spread 
with Dorothea’s silver toilet articles, combs, brushes, mirrors, 
boxes, and manicure-sets. Antonio knew by sight the photo- 
graphs which stood among them. The most conspicuous was 
that of an elderly man, with a handsome face bearing traces of 
dissipation, yet preserving a certain inborn grace. This was 
Dorothea’s father, whom she had enshrined in a heavy silver 
frame. She talked constantly of her father and Antonio knew 
that she adored him. He now saw to his surprise a stranger, 
dust-stained and weary, seated in Dorothea’s chair ; and recog- 
nized with even greater surprise that he was the original of 
the silver-framed portrait. 

Antonio pushed the door and the stranger sprang to his feet, 
a look of expectation, almost of fear, in his eyes. 

‘‘Are you employed by Mrs. Aguilar?’’ he asked. ‘“‘I 
came to see her and Miss Fairfax.” 

‘‘They are making a short visit at Magnolia ranch, fifty 
miles from here,’’ replied Antonio, eager to be of service to 
Dorothea’s father. 

‘**I came in, since no one answered my knock. The neigh- 
borhood seems deserted. I met no one on the way. I planned 
my coming as a surprise, but I might be regarded as an in- 
truder. I do not care to give my name. If you are here to 
guard the premises you may fancy I am planning to fill my 
pockets with these nick-nacks. One degenerates into a tramp 
after a long drive over these dusty roads.”’ 

As he spoke he pointed to the silver ornaments upon the 
table, then paused and blushed, recognizing his own portrait 
among them, and observing that the Indian had also become 
cognizant of the likeness. He continued, ‘‘ If I cannot see tne 
ladies I will attend to a matter of business. Can you tell me 
where I can find a man called Samuel K. Jennings ?’’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


NTONIO’S look darkened, ‘‘ Mr. Jennings is postmaster,’’ 
he answered, ‘‘ and he keeps the store and saloon.’’ 

‘* Yes, that is the man. Is he in the store, I wonder ?”’ 

‘‘He is often away, but you can easily find out. It is half 
a mile over yonder. Anyone will show you the way.”’ 

**T should prefer to meet Mr. Jennings elsewhere than at the 
store,’’ said Fairfax. ‘‘ Can you do me the favor of inquiring 
if he is there? Give him this card, if you please.’’ 

He took a card from his pocket, wrote a few words on it, 
placed it in an envelope which he sealed and handed to An- 
tonio. ‘‘I will wait here till your return,’’ he said. 
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Antonio never willingly set foot in Jennings’s store, but he 
would have sacrificed much for Dorothea’s father, and he went 
quickly on his errand. It was unsuccessful. Mr. Jennings 
had gone to Hilton, and was not expected to return until even- 
ing. 

Fairfax heard this discontentedly. He seemed consumed 
with impatience. 

‘* You say the ladies will not return today ; no one else, I 
suppose, will come. Well, I will spend the day here. I may 
say that I have a right to Mrs. Aguilar’s hospitality. You see 
she has my photograph there.’’ Antonio nodded his compre- 
hension. 

‘**T shall sleep all day, no doubt,’’ continued Fairfax. ‘I 
I have traveled far, and have had little rest. Can I depend 
on you to find out the exact hour of Mr. Jennings’s return, 
to deliver that envelope to him at the first possible moment, 
and then to come back and show me the way to the Bonanza 
mine, where I have asked him to meet me? It is near here, 
I believe.’’ 

Antonio nodded again. ‘‘ A mile to the east over the hill,’’ 
he answered. 

‘I wish to keep my presence here a secret, at least till I 
have seen Jennings,’’ continued Fairfax. ‘‘ Can I depend on 
you?’’ 

“* Most assuredly,’’ replied Antonio. ‘‘ I will watch for his 
coming, and deliver the note. Then I will come back and be 
at your command.”’ 

“I will pay you well for your trouble,’’ said Fairfax. 

The light came into Antonio’s eyes. ‘‘ It is a pleasure to 
me to serve you,’’ he answered. ‘‘A friend of Miss Fairfax is 
my friend.’’ 

Fairfax looked at him keenly. It occurred to him that 
Dorothea had spoken with enthusiasm of some of her proté- 
gés. He vaguely remembered that a certain name had occurred 
frequently in her letters. Was it possible that his daughter, 
the treasure of his soul, had allowed a native Indian to call 
himself her friend ? 

‘“* There is some mistake here,’’ said Fairfax haughtily. ‘‘I 
know Miss Fairfax well. I believe she has no friends with 
whom I am not acquainted. I understood that you served Mrs. 
Aguilar in the capacity of servant or care-taker or something 
of the sort.’’ 

‘‘T am not paid for the service,’’ said Antonio. ‘‘ It is 
freely given. Iam likewise most happy to oblige you.’’ 


Left alone, Fairfax flung himself upon a couch and tried to 
sleep, but miserable thoughts kept him waking. So this was 
the home-coming that he had pictured in lively colors! He 
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came unannounced and in fear, meaning to see Dorothea 
secretly and win her consent to a European journey on the 
plea of a sudden business engagement. He was sure she 
would make the departure as hurried as he chose. He would 
sell the gold mine, and give up all his plans, anything rather 
than live in a neighborhood made hateful by the presence of 
Samuel K. Jennings. 

Guilty fear had tortured him when he read that well-remem- 
bered name upon the page of Dolly’s letter. He had placed 
his dearest hostage, all unwittingly, in the very camp of the 
enemy. He might still have found a way of escape, but 
his affairs were in order, his ticket was bought, the surprise 
for her was planned before her letter came; and a certain 
manly shrinking from the acknowledgement of defeat, made 
him unwilling to confess, even to himself, the weakness of his 
position. 

It was still possible to avoid the meeting with his enemy, or 
to carry it off with a high hand. Jennings’s reputation was of 
a sort to discredit any statements that he could make; and as 
for actual evidence, what had he now that he could not have 
used any time in the last twenty years? What that would 
not equally implicate himself ? 

‘“*T have given the creature cause to hate me,’’ he confessed. 
‘But that is no reason why I should fear him. He is a 
coward himself at heart.’ 

It was, however, with a desperate consciousness of an ap- 
proaching crisis that Fairfax entrusted to Antonio the note 
which asked a meeting of the man whom he had spent the in- 
genuity of years in avoiding. It was an act already regretted. 
Why had he not left Casa Blanca as secretly as he had come, 
joining his daughter and making his way to the harbor where 
the ocean offered him a wide refuge? It was not yet too late 
to do this. He could not recall his note, but Jennings might 
visit the goldmine on a fruitless quest. More than once he 
placed his hand upon the door-knob, but something held him 
back. It was, in fact, the latent instinct of the man of honor 
who cannot turn his back upon a foe. Fairfax had long since 
lost the finer qualities of the soul. But some premonition told 
him that he stood in the last ditch. He must conqueror yield 
to ignominy. He wished to face the worst from very impa- 
tience of the threat of it. And he hoped against hope that he 
should once more prove himself more fertile in resource than 
the lesser mind that had opposed him. 

He often consulted his watch. The hours dragged heavily. 
He found some bread and cheese and ate it, sitting in Dolly’s 
chair, and fancying her his vis-a-vis. How he loved her! 
How every wish and purpose in life was bound up with her! 
How he prayed day and night for the chance to live and die 
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unsullied in her thought of him! He did not fear God’s 
judgment. It is the saint, not the sinner, who realizes the 
sharp smiting of the sword of divine wrath. Fairfax shrank 
only from that judgment day when Dorothea should know him 
as he was. 

At last he fell asleep, and dreamed of long-forgotten days 
and scenes known in childhood; and thought that he felt his 
mother’s kiss upon his forehead. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


NTONIO had much to do before he could think of rest. 
He must cross the mountains to Leona, he must confront 
Marco, win the election, and be back in time to keep his prom- 
ise to Mr. Fairfax. The fiesta grounds at Leona were well 
chosen on a grassy plateau, and for the temporary accommoda- 
tion of the revellers the men had built a village of those idyllic 
sylvan huts which an Indian can construct almost as readily 
as the Arab pitches his tent. The uprights are firm and strong. 
The walls and roofs are of green wattled boughs. The sun- 
shine falls through the interstices with a subdued light as if it 
came through stained-glass windows. A few boards make 
table and chairs ; blankets furnish a bed; and in such a hut, 
beneath such a sky, the world-worn pessimist might forget his 
cares and learn new joy in living. 

Since it was not yet noon, and the night’s potations had 
been heavy, most of the men were within doors sleeping. The 
women were abroad washing garments in the brook, carrying 
water and chopping fire-wood for the preparation of the noon- 
day meal. Marta met Antonio with a cry of delight. 

‘*Good news,’’ he said. ‘‘ The bonds have been raised, 
and we shall have a new hearing.’’ 

Marta carried the tidings from hut to hut. Several of the 
younger men roused themselves and followed her to learn from 
Antonio the details of his success. 

**T suppose you are counting on our promise to you,” said 
Felipe, who buttoned up his coat to conceal the loss of his 
watch and chain which flaunted openly on the red blouse of 
Manuel. 

“*Yes,”’ said Antonio, ‘and I had counted on your promise 
not to gamble. You have been playing peon.”’ 

‘‘And what if we did,’’ retorted Felipe, with the pugnacity 
born of the after-effects of bad whiskey. ‘‘You are not the one 
who will stop us. And Diego said that if you had been here 
you would not have wanted us to dance the catamount dance. 
You are a white man at heart, that is what is the matter with 
you! You are a white man, and you are in love with a white 
girl. I have heard from those who ought to know.”’ 
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Fire flamed in Antonio’s eyes. ‘‘ What did you hear ?’’ he 
asked in a voice that awed Felipe in spite of himself. 

**It was Marco who heard it at Jennings’s saloon,’’ he said 
in a surly tone. ‘‘* Miss Bessie Wilson was talking to Jennings 
in the store. She was angry because Mr. Burke rode like mad 
after the stage you went in, and Jennings, who hates Burke, 
would not believe her when she said that he was in love with 
Miss Fairfax. ‘Oh, no,’ says Jennings, ‘she has a red man for 
a lover, that precious sneak Lachusa, who is trying to fool the 
Indians by playing white man and red man both. She’s no 
better than she should be, and he’s good enough for her.’’’ 

The world spun around before Antonio’s vision. The blood 
sang in his ears. It was well for Samuel Jennings that he was 
thirty miles away. 

Felipe shrank aside affrighted. ‘‘It was not I who said it,’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ You told me to tell you of it.’’ 

Antonio bit his lip till the blood came. ‘‘ Yes, I told you to 
tell me,’’ he repeated. ‘‘I did not guess that I must hear that 
reptile’s lies. Well, Felipe, ask Diego to sound the call for vot- 
ing.” 

‘* There are two other candidates,’’ said Felipe. ‘‘ Marco 
has put up a man, since he cannot run himself— Diego’s son 
Carlos.”’ 

‘*A half-witted drunkard ; no one will vote for him,’’ re- 
marked Antonio. ‘‘ Who is the other ?”’ 

Felipe hesitated. ‘‘ I never break a promise, and I will vote 
for you,’’ he said. ‘‘I could not prevent it that others put up 
my name.”’ 

Antonio laughed. ‘‘Really, Felipe,’’ he said, ‘‘ I could almost 
believe that you had studied politics among the white men!” 

Felipe went off with a lowering brow. When Diego brought 
out the flat stave of seasoned wood, attached to a twisted thong, 
which by rapid whirling in a practiced hand produces a dull 
resonant vibration, unlike any other sound in nature or art, 
sleepy men tumbled forth into the sunshine. Marco, wide- 
awake and alert as ever, came with Carlos, his dummy, who 
was in his usual state of silent inebriety. 

‘‘ He is a safe man,’’ Marco declared. ‘‘He knows more 
drunk than half the others sober. He will never interfere with 
your right as free men to gamble if you choose,”’ 

This argument was well thought of, nothing being so dear 
to the heart as the favorite game of peon. But Felipe’s ad- 
herents suggested that he also had no prejudices, and yet was 
a more decent man to serve as head of the tribe. 

Antonio realized the situation at a glance, but he did not 
allow himself to be disturbed by it. He began his speech by 
reminding those of his hearers who lived upon the reservation 
at Casa Blanca of the jeopardy in which they stood, and of his 
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successful efforts to secure anewtrial. Hetold the inhabitants 
of Leona and of more distant places that the eviction of their 
friends might be followed by their own, if occasion should 
arise to make their land of value to the avaricious white men. 

** We must stand together, shoulder to shoulder,’’ he declared. 
‘* Let us avoid above everything dissension among ourselves.’’ 

He then reviewed the circumstances of his history, and 
alluded to the unjust charge that he was disloyal and a white 
man’s sympathizer. Had he not returned and cast his lot with 
theirs, asking nothing but the privilege of serving them in the 
highest office within their gift? Education was a good thing, 
although it might be put to evil uses. ‘‘ We all long for some- 
thing better and higher,’’ he continued. ‘One man tells 
the teacher that he never will be content until he has a five- 
room house with a sitting-room and lace curtains at the win- 
dows. Will you say that such ambitions are disloyal to the 
poor old men who dare hope for nothing more than six feet of 
quiet turf in land owned by theirfathers? No! The old must 
gotheir ways. We bare our heads and listen to their advice. 
But the world is young, and every new day brings a new hope.”’ 

He watched his audience closely and saw that general truths 
were not the sort to move them. He descended to the partic- 
ular, explaining his intended methods for the exploitation of 
the borax mine, for the employment of labor, for the share of 
profits. He enlarged on the need of education, and spoke ot 
the possibility of a higher private school to supplement the 
Government work. He disclosed his plans for its manage- 
ment, offering to be its head and to give his services free. He 
must first have absolute power, subject to correction by the 
casting of each annual vote. It might be worth their while 
to give him a year’s trial. 

Here pausing as if to recover his breath, he beckoned to a 
young man standing near and whispered in his ear. The 
young man responded with an immovable countenance, and 
on a motion from Antonio resumed his place. What Antonio 
had said to him wasthis: ‘‘ Have you become decided in your 
mind, Samuel, since I have been speaking ?’’ 

‘**I have not rightly decided,’’ was the answer, ‘‘ but I think 
on the whole I favor Felipe. 

Antonio had made Samuel, one of the most intelligent of 
the younger men, the type of the tribe, and he accepted his 
answer as conclusive. 

Upon this the speaker changed his tone. ‘‘ Who is this 
Marco,” he exclaimed, ‘‘that he should dictate our nomina- 
tions? And what captain does he propose forus? A drunken 
reprobate who will be his tool. We want a young, intelligent 
man, a strong man, a brave man, one who never betrays his 
friends. And since there is nothing I dread for us so much as 
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division and strife, I withdraw in favor of Felipe, and I ask 
that the vote be made unanimous,”’ 

At last he had carried his audience off their feet. The 
younger men cheered, the older men nodded approval. Marco 
tried to speak, but was dragged and hustled from the field. 
Carlos followed him, offering consolation from the inevitable 
bottle. A circle was formed, the votes were cast, and without 
a dissenting voice Felipe was chosen Captain of the tribe. 


Antonio entered his cousin Manuel’s ramada, stretched him- 
self in a corner, and pulled his hat over his eyes. 

‘He has not slept for two days and nights,” explained 
Marta, and she came and sat beside him, and insisted on his 
eating a savory stew, redolent of garlic, before she would leave 
him to repose. When she had gone Felipe entered, and 
crouching upon his heels near Antonio, shook him into con- 
sciousness. ‘‘What did you do it for?’’ he asked in a low 
voice, ‘‘Are you angry with me? Do you believe me to be 
a traitor ?’’ 

‘*No, you are a good fellow and will make a good captain. 
I did it to defeat Marco and unite the tribe. It was the only 
way.’’ 

Felipe held out his hand. ‘I am your friend,’’ he said. 
‘“You know more than any of us. You have a brain. So 
have I; but yours is like a wrestler’s muscles ; mine is rusty 
and slow. If you will help me with your advice, Antonio, I 
will do my best to carry out your plans. And I came to tell 
you that if you will be judge I will nominate you and you can 
be elected.”’ 

‘‘IT had thought of that,’’ answered Antonio, smiling 
brightly, ‘‘ but I would rather take no office till I can gain 
unanimous support. I can afford to wait.’’ 

Antonio slept in the midst of the noisy gayety of the fiesta, 
in a hut where men and women, children and dogs had free 
ingress, while the noon-day meal was cooked and served. 

Marta who had promised to wake him at an appointed hour 
bent over him reluctant to break his heavyslumber. A neigh- 
bor’s daughter stood beside her at Antonio’s side. ‘‘Is he 
not muy hermoso /’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ He is the handsomest 
man in the tribe, and still unmarried. I wonder, Marta, if he 
will dance with me tonight ?”’ 

Marta flung her a sidelong look of scorn. ‘‘ You are not 
the only girl who is sighing for Antonio,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘but 
all may sigh in vain. Some day he will be Captain. He has 
a great future before him.”’ 

‘*Who will he marry ?”’ asked the girl. 

‘*Why should he marry any one?” said Marta. ‘‘Some 
men are great enough not to care for women.’ 
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‘* But that is a pity,’’ sighed her companion. ‘‘A man with 
such a mouth and eyes, a straight nose like a white man, and 
strong as a lion,’’— 

“Oh, begone!’’ cried Marta. ‘‘ You would sicken him, if he 
could hear you. Go make upto Carlos. He has no wife. I 
am going to wake my brother now, and he is not going to stay 
for the dance. He has pressing business at home.”’ 


CHAPTER XX. 


| Nd se reached the store just as Jennings descended from 
his carriage. 

** What do you want ?’’ asked the postmaster in a loud, surly 
voice, which interested the loungers on the steps. 

** Here is a note I was asked to hand you,’’ replied Antonio 
presenting the missive. 

Jennings took it with a swaggering air, tore it open and read 
the words on the card. His face changed quickly from appre- 
hension to vindictive delight. 

‘** All right, I’ll be there. Was that what you were to tell 
him? Where is he?”’ 

Antonio gave no sign of comprehension. ‘‘I was told to 
give you the note,’’ he said. 

** Well, curse you, you have done it. If he’s hiding about 
here, tell him I’m ready for him anywhere or any time.’”’ He 
smiled, showing the pointed edges of his teeth, and going to 
his desk, took from it a couple of folded papers and a pair of 
revolvers, depositing these in the inner and outer pockets of 
his coat. Antonio saw the action, but turned in time to avoid 
betraying the fact, and went at his swiftest stride to the school- 
house where Fairfax was watching for him in a fever of im- 
patience. 

‘*Mr. Jennings is back, and will immediately meet you at 
the mine,’’ said Antonio. ‘‘ Perhaps it would be better to let 
me keep near you. Mr. Jennings is a dangerous man. He is 
sheriff. Perhaps that is why he always carries a revolver.’’ 

Fairfax blanched. ‘‘ Sheriff!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Set a thief 
to catch athief!— Show me the way as quickly as you can. 
There is a bill for you. Then keep out of the way till I have 
done with him.”’ 

‘*T wish no money,” said Antonio. ‘‘ I am glad to do any- 
thing I can to assist you.’’ 

‘‘ Well, make haste! I'd like to get there first.”’ 

**T will take you by a short cut,’’ replied Antonio, and with 
the elder man pushing breathlessly after him, he descended 
the slope of the cafion to the gold-mine; then at Fairfax’s 
repeated command he left him alone. 

Fairfax approached the entrance to an abandoned stamp- 
mill whose door hung on one hinge, while dust and rust in- 
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vaded the motionless machinery within. He walked across 
and looked down the shaft, which was half full of water. He 
picked up a piece of ore which lay at his feet, and examined it 
with the eye of a connoisseur. 

‘It is not exactly like the samples which were sent me,’’ he 
said, smiling grimly. ‘‘Jennings is on top this time.’’ 

As he turned, he came face to face with the postmaster, 
who swaggered up to him, his hands deep in the pockets of his 
coat. 

‘*Well, Teddy, we meet again!” he said. ‘‘Have you 
come to examine your new property? I hope you find it in 
good shape.”’ 

“‘Quite as good as I should have expected if I had known that 
you were in the sale.’’ 

“Oh, I have laid low,’’ said Jennings with a loud guffaw. 
‘*T am a sleeping partner here. I've taken to legitimate busi- 
ness, and married a rich man’s daughter. But how goes it 
with you, Teddy? You paid up well for the mine.’’ 

“‘Drop that!”’ said Fairfax. ‘‘The mine is sold, and so 
am [.’’ 

Jennings laughed until the tears stood in his eyes. 

‘*You can see the beauty of it,’’ he said. ‘‘ You have so 
often done the thing yourself. The biter is bit, with a ven- 


geance. Well, to business. What are your intentions ?’’ 


‘*T am waiting to hear yours,” replied Fairfax. 

‘Then we may as well come at once to the point,’’ said 
Jennings, pressing closer to him. Fairtax had his hand upon 
the butt of the revolver in his belt, but his companion had not 
appeared to notice it. Now, hecontinued, in a drawling voice, 
‘‘T wish to remark, Teddy, that I’ve got the drup on you. I 
have a revolver in each outside coat pocket. My finger is on 
the trigger, and the muzzle is against your side. Stand per- 
fectly still, please, and oblige me by throwing that pretty little 
gun of yours down on the grass there where it will be out 
of reach. Is that all you have about you ?”’ 

“ Ves,’’ said Fairfax, with a gasp of angry desperation. ‘I 
don’t go doubly armed as cowards must.”’ 

‘*T have to, you know,”’ said Jennings, confidentially. ‘‘It 
is in the way of business. I am sheriff here, Teddy. Perhaps 
you did not know what a great manI am. My father-in-law 
got me the place. It is convenient in my dealings with the 
Indians, and it gives me some variety. After an active life a 
man can’t settle down and rust. We have some lively times 
here, and I must confess when I tried for the place, I was 
thinking a little of you. I don’t forget old pals, even when 
they have betrayed me.” 

“For God’s sake, stop your talk and tell me what you want ! 
You are holding me up for something, I suppose.”’ 
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‘“We are coming to that. Don’t be in ahurry. If my 
hands were not occupied, I could show you a document I have 
had ready ever since I had reason to expect you at Casa 
Blanca. It is on an old count, but it is not yet out of date. I 
have seen to that. It is a warrant for your arrest on the 


charge of murder.” 
Fairfax had trembled{like'a leaf, but he now recovered him- 


self. 

‘* That is absurd,’’ he said, ‘‘ I cannot be held for that.’’ 

‘* There are other charges, forgery, conspiracy, and the like, 
which I could have used as well,’’ said Jennings, ‘‘ but there 
is more red tape about them, and they can be brought up if 
this fails; but you can’t get off, I tell you. The old book- 
keeper, you know, was found gagged and half strangled, and 
he died of the injuries a week after the bank was robbed. I 
proved my innocence of that, but you fastened the robbery on 
me, you know, and got off through your father’s connivance, 
while I was put behind the bars. I owe you something for 
that; and I have waited until I could pay the debt. Now I 
think I can do it handsomely. It took me several years to re- 
cover a letter you wrote the day of the robbery. You knew 
the letter never reached me, and you thought my sister had 
destroyed it for your sake. She did a good many things for 
your sake—but she kept that for mine. You remember what 
it said. You asked me to go early to the bank and unbind the 
old man. You had to hit him harder than you meant. You 
had always liked him and did not mean to injure him. Oh, it 
is all there in black and white, proving that you struck the 
fatal blow, proving that your testimony against me was per- 
jury. There is mighty little that precious letter does not 
prove. I would not part with it for the price you paid for the 
Bonanza mine twice over.’’ 

Fairfax reeled like a drunken man. 

‘“* Now, all I ask is this,”’ continued Jennings. ‘‘ Walk 
quietly up to the store and get in the carriage I have ready for 
you. My men will drive you to the station and tomorrow you 
will be comfortably lodged in town at the expense of the 
State till we can bring your affairs to the attention of the au- 
thorities in New York. I won’t makea scene if you won't. I 
won’t even clap the handcuffs on you, as I have a right to.” 

Fairfax groaned like a baited bull. He suddenly remem- 
bered Dorothea, and desperation shook his soul. He cringed 
tohisenemy. ‘‘ Let meoff this time, Jennings !’’ he said with 
a half sob. ‘‘I’ll pay you well. You've earned all you care 
to ask. You’rea clever fellow, but you can’t make much out 
of this thing, unless you wanta ransom. I'll pay you all I 


have.’’ 
““That’s handsome, but it won’t go down.’’ replied Jen- 
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nings. ‘‘I want exactly what I've got, the chance for revenge. 
Do you think that a man is a log of wood, to spend years in a 
state prison on a false charge without being willing to sell his 
soul for revenge? ’’ 

‘*You know you were not an innocent man,’’ said Fairfax. 
‘** You contrived the robbery and I executed it, that was all. I 
was your tool.”’ 

‘‘And now you are my prisouer,’’ said Jennings drily. ‘‘I’m 
getting tired of this. Please walk along in the direction of 
the store. It is necessary that I should keep the drop on you; 
but I don’t want to be obliged to hurry your steps.’’ 

Fairfax obeyed, and the two men proceeded at a leisurely 
pace down the uneven, rocky road, long disused and washed 
into deep gullies by the winter storms. Fairfax felt the tor- 
tures of the damned. It was not fear of the extremest pen- 
alty of the law which daunted him, but fear of the look which 
he must meet in Dorothea’s eyes. 

Jennings held his right hand still in his pocket. He had 
drawn the other revolver, but he kept a constant watch upon 
his prisoner, seeming to fear him even when disarmed. Fair- 
fax walked along as if oblivious to outward circumstances, but 
in reality he was keenly alive to the slightest detail of his posi- 
tion He observed that as the difficulties of the path increased, 
Jennings found it impossible to preserve his attitude. Covering 
his prisoner with the weapon held in his left hand, he attempted 
to disengage the other from his pocket. At the same time a 
jagged boulder caught his foot and caused him to stumble 
forward. 

It was the moment Fairfax had awaited. With the rapidity 
of a tiger that leaps upon its prey, he drew a slender Spanish 
stiletto from the sheath which hung unobserved on his right 
side beneath his coat, and, bending, struck his enemy in the 
neck. Jennings fell face downward on the dusty ground. 
The useless weapon dropped from his nerveless hand. Fair- 
fax bent over him and stirred him with his foot, taunting him; 
but no muscle quivered. 

Jennings was dead, with wide-open eyes, and lips parted as 
if to speak. He had died so suddenly that his face was not 
distorted with a look of pain. In an instant from a breathing 
man he had become a lifeless image of clay. 


[vO BE CONTINUED. } 
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** Lo the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds and hears Him in the wind.”’ 


Much more enlightened is our modern caper— 
We see and hear Him in the daily paper. 

President McKinley is said to be greatly annoyed by the word ‘‘Im- 
perialism.’’ There are Americans who do not so much mind what you 
call it; they are concerned about the Thing. A nation was never yet 
extinguished by a noun; but the fact which a noun defines has snuffed 
out many an empire. 


ALGER’S The conventional ‘‘commission”’ appointed for that purpose will 
LONG find that Secretary Alger acted in self-defense in killing off two 
sul. thousand American soldiers. Or findings to that effect. His 


machine acquittal was forecast from the first—and serves everyone right 
but him. When a man with Mr. Alger’s former record can be set in one 
of the highest places of the government, what business have we to com- 
plain that he remains the same Alger? Evena presidential appointment 
cannot change the leopard’s spots. 

But the funny thing amid this shame is that a politician cannot see 
past hisown nose. No whitewash ever “‘stuck’’ in history, A President 
may ‘vindicate’ one of his cabinet, if he deems it the intelligent thing 
todo. But what then? Is anyone deceived? Is Truth whipped into 
line with the administration ? 

The verdict will suffice, in this easy land, to save a Secretary of War 
from dismissal. He will be ‘‘ vindicated’ now, and politely smuggled 
out by the back door a little later—for the party dare not carry him into 
another presidential campaign—with his ‘‘ Spanish honor’’ intact. 

But there are longer measurements than Washington red tape ; and 
Mr. Alger’s enduring suit has been fitted. From now on, so long as 
there shall be history, those who know of Russell A. Alger will know of 
him as the person whose incompetency slew six times as many Ameri- 
can soldiers as the enemy did; the only disgraceful Secretary of War 
the United States ever had in its first century and a quarter of life. 


“ SEEK Day before yesterday, as it were, we weretelling naughty child- 
CONSTANCY ren in our politics that if they didn’t behave old England would 
IN WIND.” come and eat them right up. A great many of our statesmen 
acquired what muscle they have by assiduous twisting of the Lion’s 
Tail. A national policy could have no stronger argument in its favor 
than that it was the particular policy England didn’t want us to adopt. 
A measure was as good as damned if its opponents could make us believe 
England would like to see us pass sucha measure. The logic was strong 
enough to unseat a President of the United States — when a rather sorry 
creature got and divulged a quasi-official letter indicating that England 
would be pleased with that President’s re-election. 

Today the strongest reason (next to the “hand of God”) why we 
should go on to conquest, is that dear England wants us to, and blood is 

thicker than water. And we call the French a volatile people. 
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Evidently there is something behind the vindictive attacks on 18 IT 


one express company with reference to the war-revenue stamp. VICARIOUS 


The banks make us put the stamp on our checks and notes. 

The tradesman quietly adds five cents to the price-mark, instead ot 
bothering us about stamps. Every industry that is taxed gets even— 
and we “ pay the freight.”” But we never think of murmuring except 
at the wicked express company. There are no suits to coerce the banks, 
nor to enjoin merchants from marking up goods, 

This magazine neither hates nor loves corporations as corporations. 
Like men, they are to be judged each by its individual fruits. Everyone 
knows, who knows the West intimately, that if there is anywhere a cor- 

ration with a soul; a corporation that is “straight business,’’ free 

rom corrupt politics and Trust methods, it is the pioneer Wells Fargo 
Express. Its president, John J. Valentine, is one of the most valuable 
citizens California ever had; and its policy has been steadfastly clean 
and enlightened. It is a living lesson in what a corporation can be 
made by brains with conscience. 

The Lion does not know, nor much care, what may be the motive of 
the crusade against Wells Fargo for doing what everyone else does un- 
challenged ; but that it is a patriotic or high moral motive, is not in his 
jaws to swallow. 


There is still time for any American to protest who will. We ONE 


ATONEMENT f¢ 


have a President who likes to know ‘‘the will of the people.” FIGHTING 


He has somewhat imagined that the folks who have time to go 

down to the station and see the train go by (in the small geography be- 
tween Washington and Omaha) are The People. This, however, is a 
mistake. They are not—probably not even in numbers, certainly not in 
weight. For in this country the thoughtful minority generally rules in 
the long run. Even now, if every citizen who understands and reveres 
the Constitution ; who would not have his country abandon the moral 
principle upon which it was founded, of human rights, nor the business 
sense by which it has grown rich in minding its own business—if every 
such one will put himself on record, the chances are for winuing, There 
are strong Anti-Imperialist Leagues; and any man who believes with 
them has a right to be enrolled. Names can be sent to Erving Winslow, 
Secretary A.-I. L., Washington, 


The California winter is upon us. These are simpleenough WINTER 


CHANCE. 


words; yet worse than Greek to all that have not been so AND 


overtaken as was Saul of Tarsus by a personal proof. To 

seventy per cent. of the people of the United States, ‘‘ winter ’’ means 
disgust, discomfort, danger ; a term of shipwrecks upon an iron-bound 
coast, of blizzards that freeze humans and brutes to death, of rigors that 
imprison fifty million people for a third or a fourth of the year almost 
as stringently as if they were in Sing-Sing, and that threaten them with 
mortal peril whenever they evade the turnkey. It is the season which slays 
more Americans with pneumonia alone in three months than were killed 
in our late war ; and plants the seeds of consumption in a hundred times 
asmany. Thecold which rends iron andstone, and paves swift rivers, is 
not exactly kind to man, whom it stiffens if it gets a fair chance at him; 
but it is far less fatal than the hibernation to which it drives him. He 
does not go out much ; and when he does he is armed against the cold 
like a knightin mail. But he cannot escape his house and office ; sealed 
against God’s air, superheated until all vitality is gone from the atmos- 
phere, and poisoned with humanity. Not one per cent, of the air the 
Kasterner takes into his lungs in the winter is decent to be breathed by a 
cleanly being. A California winter is another story. Our windows are 
open (if we have common sense), and our lungs are swelled with the free 
air of heaven. We sleep under heavy blankets in a ventilated room— 
and go out in the morning to pick orange blossoms or roses or the wild 


WINTER. 








MANY 
KEYS. 


BY VOTE 
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flowers that carpet uncounted leagues. The air is brisk as champagne, 
the sky such a transparent glory as was never dreamed in the East, the 
birds and butterflies are all about, and our babies play bareheaded (and 
maybe barefooted) outside the door. And imminent upon the sky-line, 
cowled in snow, the California mountains — nearly twice as tall as the 
highest peak east of Kansas, and many times as noble—bend motherly 
above the flowery land that is suckled at their white breasts. 

That is winter as we know it, and as heaven meant it forman. The 
East (where nearly all of us were born and bred) was doubtless intended 
only for those who would spoil if not kept in cold storage. 


That Truth is a lady who has not acquired the bicycle habit 

is patent not only from her costume but because she comes over 

all sortsof roads. She comes from Bishop Potter: ‘‘It is not 
a question what shall we do with the Philippines, but what will they do 
with us.” And from Philosopher Dooley just as straight: ‘‘We have 
got the Philippeens. We have got them the way Casey got the bull-dog 
—by the teeth.”’ 


There is a curious sensation in facing what is to us as a 


OF THE . people perhaps the most significant feature of 1898—as it is 


SAVE IT 
FROM 


PEOPLE certainly the least discussed. It is impossible to deny that in 
the last few months this republic has precisely reversed its world-policy. 
The most inflamed imperialist does not deny it, but finds sonorous, pious 
and tempting excuses. 

If we are ready to proclaim that other people have no right to self- 
government, have we adopted the new principle for ourselves also? A 
soaps of national policy greater, deeper and farther reaching than all 
the changes put together that American congresses and Presidents have 
devised and the American people decided, in more than a century, has 
been made —or at least so far made that it is calculated we cannot back 
out — without one word of discussion in congress, without the casting of 
one ballot. All by the sweep of one hand. 

In this republic the destinies of a dog-pound are not decided without a 
vote. Are the destinies of the nation to be? If a majority of the citi- 
zens of the United States wish to turn this from a republic into a colonial 
empire, well and good. But unless we are suddenly become a national 
Trust let us at least have the chance to say yes or no. 


The New England Anti-Vivisection Society might probably 
win more converts to a good cause—and the protest against the 


ITS FRIENDS. brutalities of vivisection is a good cause— by being a some 


what less numerous assortment of grandams. There are people whose 
deepest religious motive it is not to be vaccinated ; and others who thank 
God daily that they are as Col. Sellers in their ability to subsist on 
turnips. But when the magazine of the N. E. A. V. S. puts vaccination, 
vivisection and the eating of meat on a par in the category of crime, as 
it does, it shuts the door upon its own coat-tails of usefulness. It is as 
much an insult to humanity to be a fool as to be a brute. 


It is encouraging to know that Pomona College is $100,000 better off 
than it was last year. It is an institution of which California has a right 
to be proud—a sincere, working college, not a pinchbeck counterfeit of 
a university. 


The death of Dr. William Pepper, of the University of Pennsylvania 
is a personal loss to every man who cares for American scholarship. 



















i), WHICH IS 
<_. WRITTEN 


The market is flooded with “timely” 
books—and almost barren of books that 
4 ted 4 ~<y will endure even a little time, The right book 
ea a is always timely ; the book which is nothing but timely 
oe is never good for anything. Our newspapers have low- 
ered every other standard ; and now their influence is felt in literature. 
The war and its corollaries, for instance, have brought forth a host of 
books which are not books but merely bound newspapers; in possible 
size and on decent paper, but of the basic character of the daily—made 
in a hurry, to be read in a hurry and in a hurry forgotten. 





Another of the admirable series of ‘‘Stories from American THE 

History” is Zales of the Enchanted Islands rd the Atlantic, by ENCHANTED 
that rare old type of gentleman and scholar Thomas Wentworth ISLES 
Higginson. It is well to have at last in popular form so graceful con- 
servation of those numerous and poetic myths which pointed toward, or 

ibly sometimes touched, pre-Columbian America. Some legends so 
amiliar as those of Arthur and Merlin reappear here ; but nearly all of 
the twenty numbers will be entirely new to most readers, All are writ- 
ten with Col. Higginson’s well-known charm and with his characteristic 
scholarship. It is hardly exact, indeed, to say that ‘‘the first explorers 
of New Mexico thought that the pueblos were the Seven Cities;’’ nor to 
quote ‘Cabeza da (de) Vaca’s strange voyage’ as is done; but the book 
has few even of these trivial slips, and is highly entertaining from cover 
to cover. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. $1.50. 


Charles Frederick Holder’s well-known gift for putting plump ‘Five 
and personable flesh upon the dry bones of scientific fact is MILES 
again proved in 7he 7reasure Divers, ‘‘a boy’s adventures in DEEP. 
the depth of the sea.’’ While books of its sort nowadays cannot be 
judged just as if there had never been a Jules Verne, and while hardly 
another has ever matched the Frenchman’s peculiar legerdemain in 
making impossibility possible, Prof. Holder’s story will find no captious 
critics among the boys and girls for whom it was written. They will fol- 
low the gallop of its adventure and care little whether the Dolphin could 
stand the pressure of five miles deep in salt water. It’s enough that she 
“* got there’ and had “great larks.’’ And they will be unable to keep 
from learning a good deal about the curious animal life at the surface 
and in the abysses of the sea. Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. $1.25. 


A Golden Sorrow, by the late Maria Louise Pool, isan enter- LOVE 


taining if somewhat perplexing novel of New England tourists IN 
in Florida. A very inte _— Yankee hero, a rich, riotous but ST. AUGUSTINE 
not altogether unredeemed Spaniard, a poodle-dog with long hair and the 


dramatic instinct, and a heroine who is more kinds of a riddle than even 
a woman need be—these are the chief actors in a plot much more unex- 
pected and exciting than Miss Pool’s usual plots. There are other char- 
acters less prominent, but drawn with enough vitality to enable us to 
share the author’s dislike of them ; there are humor and tragedy both, 
and enough local color to be flavorsome and not wearying. Herbert S. 
Stone & Co., Chicago, $1.50. 
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AND Mr. DeLacy’s Double, by Francis Eugene Storke, is a curious 
DIDN'T story which will appeal to many by the very qualities wherein 
UNDO HIM. it makes the judicious grieve. Written in stark journalese, 


and without a smell of literature anywhere about it, with a clumsy and 
undigested plot, it has nevertheless a certain earnestness. Its motif is 
spiritualistic and absurd, but of a line along which many minds wabble 
—the actual presence with us of oar loved dead. Telepathy, spirit pho- 
tography and various other ‘‘psychic” imbecilities are here in dead earn- 
est, and with some vitality, despite their absurdity. The Continental 
Publishing Co., N. Y. $1.25. 


THe A rather stirring story of Chicago speculation is Will Payne's 
CURSE OF The Money Capiain. The unintermittent fever of it, the folly, 
@OLD, the corruption and yet the fascination of it are projected with 


considerable strength ; and the characters — or several of them — have a 
good deal of vitality. ‘ Dexter’? himself, the Duke of Gas, is much the 
strongest drawing in the book, and one would almost say the most ad- 
mirable character. Mr. Payne has an excellent feeling for the balance 
of good and evil in the same personality ; and gives humanity to the 
powerful, immutable, kind-hearted corruptionist ; to ‘ Leggett,’” the 
newspaper mixture of man and rascal ; to ‘‘Nidstrom,”’ the well-meaning 
and weak putative hero. The book is comfortable reading for easy hours. 
Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.25. 


MONKEYS When the Review of Reviews thinks with its scissors it is en- 
WHILE tertaining and of some worth—as any tolerable digest of the 
you wait. views of many periodicals must be. But when it tries cerebra- 
tion on its own sole account, it too seldom fails to make a spectacle. Its 
latest distinction is to print the silliest and most mendacious article the 
whole war has engendered, and from the pen of its most despicable 
scavenger, the unutterable Creelman. Either Dr. Shaw is monument- 
ally unteachable about America, or his mental processes are of the sort 
that should not try to soar above clippings. 


HANDSOME A. M. Robertson, San Francisco, publishes a very handsome 
CALIFORNIA and effective Stanford Calendar for 1899, which all friends of 
CALENDARS. the eye-opening university will prize. The college cardinal 
encarnadines the paper; and the graceful, if Gibsonesque, drawings by 
Blanche Letcher (a Stanford girl) are characteristic and interesting. An- 
other issue by Robertson is 7he Boys of ’98. This has nothing to do 
with the Irish Rebellion as the title might imply, but is a calendar for 
1899 with drawings, by Gordon Ross, of our volunteers in camp in San 

Francisco. Each calendar sells at $1. 


We cannot have too much Gelett Burgess at his best ; and at his best 
are two new issues from the Sign of the Lark —a more attractive edition 
of The Purple Cow , and a Lark Almanack for 1899. Doxey, San Fran- 
cisco. 50c each. 

A new and competent journal of American archaeology is to be started 


in Washington this month, with F. W. Hodge (of the SUNSHINE staff) 
as managing editor. 


In the December Adlantic Monthly Prest. David Starr Jordan has a 
deep and adequate article on “ California and the Californians.’’ 


The Arena denies that it is dead. It has acquired uew owners and 
mew managers, and means to go on living. S/e/. 
































BY MAROARET COLLIER GRAHAM. 


Now that Christmas is over and each one ofus hassenthis con- 8Y THE EMBERS 


science out as a committee of one to draft resolutions for the 
New Year, it is an excellent thing for the mental man, and an 
imperative necessity for the physical woman, to sit down and rest a bit 
beside the dying Yule-fire. And while one is resting, there can be no 
great harm in thinking a little—at least until conscience brings in its 
report and lashes one away from such unprofitable employment. ‘One 
man among a thousand have I found; but a woman among all those 
have I not found” who is entirely satisfied with her Christmas giving. 
What she honestly intended to be a spontaneous expression of regard, 
came to be a matter of book-keeping. She ‘‘remembered her friends"’ by 
writing their names in lists and checking them off; and in her anxiety 
not to forget those whom she loved well enough to fear they would “ ex- 
pect something,” she neglected many of those who loved her too well 
to expect anything. Sitting in the twilight she is constrained to take 
some of the ashes of the Yule-log and sprinkle them upon her head as 
she remembers how often in the whirl and hurry and anxiety of holiday 
generosity she has forgotten that “‘ peace on earth’’ is quite as import- 
ant as “‘ good will to men.” 


OF THE YULE LOG 


At the end of this festival season many of us feel as if we, like CHRISTMAS 


our country, had just emerged from a war of benevolence, and 
although unlike her, we have shed no blood in our efforts to 
prove the kindness of our hearts, it is nor unlikely that in our nervous 
anxiety to promote happiness we have made those nearest and dearest 
to us feel our good deeds very keenly at times. No doubt the near and 
dear ones are willing to be sacrificed for our better aspirations, else they 
were not so dear even though near, and the aspirations are good, no 
matter how imperfectly we may work them out. 

Most of our generosity originates in good thinking and feeling, even 
when it ends in injustice, and good thoughts and feelings, which are 
assuredly very prevalent in our day, are not to be underestimated as 
factors in social progress since they furnish the power that moves the 
world. There is vast room for improvement in the machinery, but very 
elaborate machinery may stand idle for lack of power—a lack which no 
observant thinker can complain of just now. When we have learned to 
turn our good will to men to account in promoting peace on earth the 


SHORTCOMINGS. 
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social problem will be solved. The happiness of mankind has shifted 
from a question of intent to one of ways and means. Unselfishness is in 
the air. If we have not good motives for our acts, individual or national, 
we are constrained to feign them. If we adopt a child from the street it 
must be to save it from evil, not to gratify our vanity and support us in 
our old age ; if we ‘“‘acquire’’ the Philippines it must be for their men- 
ta) and moral advancement, not for our temporal gain. There is, there- 
fore, a lesson to be learned from hypocrisy, since men do not generally 
pretend until society has made known its exactions. And it is a good 
thing, however bad it may seem to us at times, that everything, even to 
the anomaly of war, must find its excuse in altruism to day. 


THE WILL There may be a ray of comfort in all this for those of us who 
AND THE DEED. have betaken ourselves to the ashes of the Yule-log, to re- 
pent of our Christmas short-comings. Perchance the good 
intent of our holiday giving may have added infinitesimally to the 
uplifting of society even though its poor performance but swelled the 
list of blunders. Of a certainty those who want to do right may learn 
how if they be so minded, while God alone knows whether those who 
want to do wrong may help themselves or be helped byjanybody. Next 
year, being wiser by a twelvemonth, we shall do better whether that better 
be more or less. 

Women who are tired in every nerve and fibre from the season’s de- 

mands if they do better another year will assuredly do less. 


THE PENALTY OF Americans perpetually pay the penalty of their own invention. 

INGENUITY. Ideas are not allowed to crystallize into customs with us, but 

are shoved out of the way annually to make way for something 

new. Even the stupid people who are without originality and if left to 

themselves would of necessity repeat themselves, have learned to expect 

a new spectacle at every turn. No merchant dares to decorate his win- 

dow as he did a year ago, and the Christmas tree must bear a dazzling 
succession of new aud marvellous fruits for every midwinter harvest. 

Transplanted intelligence coping with the rigor of not over-fertile 

New England farms, developed an ingenuity which made the Yankee 

one of the wonders of the world ; and the child of those conditions who 

had todo—or do without—is the real inventor of the mechanical toy 

which your small son watches for a little and then turns from discon- 

tentedly to beg for some new diversion. 


THE SPRING The extinction of the small farm in America, with its count- 
GONE ORY. less demands for originality and invention, its long winter 
nights of study and its long summer days of experiment, will 
be felt more as years go on. 
The children who invented their own playthings, made different men 
and women from those who are so surfeited with the invention of others 
that even curiosity is dulled. 


THE DEW And yet these children of the kindergarten, the Sloyd, and the 
OF CHILDHOOD. manual-training school will not of necessity be worse, because 
they are different. More restless they will be no doubt, with a 
tendency to feverishness from crowding, and consequent friction, and 
because of this it is well for us to keep a jealous watch over the sim- 
plicity of their little lives. To give them more earth and sun and air, 
that they may grow stronger and taller spiritually and a trifle nearer the 
blue skv than their parents. 

If Christmas is in reality the children’s festival, as we all are so fond 
of saying, let us make haste to simplify it, for it is we and not they who 
have made it a burden. He who makes it hard forchildren to be happy, 
by giving them more than they can assimilate or enjoy, brushes the dew 
from their lives and sprinkles them with dust. 
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A MAGIC GROWTH. 


' EARLY every American city grows; but no other 
; American city has ever grown at such a gallop as 
Los Angeles. No other has multiplied its popula- 
ion by ten in twenty years. Not even the two great me- 
tropolises of the New World, New York and Chicago, have 
ever matched that astounding gait. Two decades ago a 
sleepy little adobe hamlet, mostly of Spanish-speaking 
people, with a few American pioneers and a total popula- 
tion of 10,000 to 11,000; today a beautiful city, American 
— in its language, its culture, its commerce and its homes, and 
,,' ‘| a population of 110,000—that is the record of Los Angeles, 
5 “, ' the chief city of a semi-tropic realm which has been growing 
: in like measure. 
kor more than acentury the site of the City of the Angels has been 
appreciated by Caucasians as one of the loveliest on earth, Its founders 
and early settlers preferred it to the fairest spots of sunny Spain and the 











LOOKING SOUTH IN 1578, FROM THE PRESENT COURTHOUSE SITE. 


richest valleys of Mexico—and as travelers know, that is the highest 
praise. For more than half a century such of our own people as saw it 
have been quick to recognize it as the loveliest spot in America. Fré- 
mont, Bayard Taylor, and all the other educated men, who were among 
our first visitors to the Pacific Coast, were struck eloquent by its 
charms. From their day to this, those who best konw the other chosen 
spots of earth have been most fascinated here. 

The swift impulse of growth befell the little town only a dozen years 
ago, when the beginning of railroad competition and a war in rates sud- 
denly made it easy for thousands of Easterners to see for themselves the 
California which had been so long to them—and to all the world—a 
name ofenchantment. As the fare to Northern California was $100 or 
so and to Southern California, at various stages of the rate war, from $5 
to $25, the tide of visitation instantly and unchangeably set towards Los 
Angeles. The dozen years since have not availed to deflect the current. 
It is another case in which the northern end of the State has small 
cause to be grateful for railroad mercies. It has seen an unparalleled 
flood of migration pouring, all these years, into neighboring counties, 
and has been unable to secure more than the overflow. 

For a tremendous proportion of the curious tourists who came out, 
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when low fares tempted, to ‘‘see what California was like ’’ found it like 
what they desired. Thousands remained off-hand, severing the home 
strings as best they might. Thousands went back East only for long 
enough to “sell out and to get out’’—to dispose of their property, pack 
their trunks, and come to make their home in “ God’s country.” 

It was, in cold fact, the most extraordinary transference of population 
in the history of the world. It exceeded in numbers even the unprece- 
dented gold-rush of ’49; and in character it was unlike any other mi- 
gration in human story. It was not a rush of pioneers, nor of advent- 
urers ; it was not a shifting of population by the block. It was a move- 
ment of educated, law-abiding, well-to-do people to get better homes. 
California was so visibly and so vastly superior to any home they had 
ever known before, that even the conservative habit of dying where 
you were born could not stand against it. It was the first enormous 
migration of conservatives. The shiftless, the pauper, the criminal, 
could not afford to jump 3000 miles and found a home anew ; and 
broadly speaking the only class that came was of those intelligent 
enough to be able to follow the course they think best. 

From the first inrush of that remarkable flood, the progress of South- 
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L. A. Eng. Co 
LOOKING SOUTH, DEC., 1898, FROM THE COURTHOUSE TOWER. 


ern California has never halted. The growth has been swift and sure in 
every direction. The arid slopes have turned to green farms, sheep- 
pastures and bare hills have become beautiful cities; the sleepy “ Land 
of the Afternoon” has suddenly become a world-wide synonym for enter- 
prise and development. j 

The Los Angelesof today is confessedly one of the most beautiful 
cities in America—and it grows more beautiful every day. Its public 
buildings and its business blocks, its street transit, lighting and other 
urban advantages would do credit to any metropolis ; and no metropolis 
can match its lovely homes. A city where nearly every man owns the 
house he lives in; where nearly every house has its lawn and flowers, 
which flourish the whole year round ; where life is kinder to children 
and women and old folks, and pleasanter to the strong, than in any 
other State in the Union; a city well arranged and well governed ; a 
city well cultured and alert at once, and with a local pride that is so 
strong as to be incomprehensible in cities that have less to be proud of ; 
a city whose destiny, judged soberly by its record, is of the most brilliant 
—that is Los Angeles in the beginning of the year of grace 1899. 
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THE PRESENT COUNTY COURTHOUSE SITE AS IT WAS IN 1584, 
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THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY COURTHOUSE, 1899. 
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Mausard-Collier Eng. Co. 4 CHRISTMAS DAY IN CALIFORNIA, 





Maxsard Collier Eng. Co. THE IMP ORANGE. Photo by E F. 
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A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WINTER LANDSCAPE, 





A PUZZLE PICTURE—MIRROR LAKE. 
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L. A. Eng Co THE ARREST OF ANTONIO. Drawn by Alex. F. Harmer 


(See “A Soul in Bronze,” p. 134) 








